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Subject:  "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS • "  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Listeners,  an  important  and  very  familiar  canning  question  is  up 
for  reply  this  week  —  a  question  that  keeps  appearing  in  the  mailbag  every 
year  all  during  the  canning  season. 

A  housewife  writes:     "Why  does  the  new  Department-of- Agriculture 
canning-bulletin  give  only  the  pressure-canner  method  of  putting  up  beans? 
I  have  no  pressure  c aimer  and  should  like  to  put  up  some  of  my  garden 
beans  by  processing  in  the  hot-water  bath." 

Answer:     The  new  canning  bulletin  gives  only  the  pressure  method 
for  processing  beans  and  other  non-acid  foods  because  long  canning  inves- 
tigations hove  shown  that  pressure  canning  is  the  only  safe  method  for 
such  foods. 

To  be  safe  against  spoilage,  all  non-acid  foods  —  and  that  means 
practically  all  vegetables  except  tomatoes  —  all  non-acid  foods  must  be 
processed  at  temperatures  above  the  boiling  point.    You  can  get  these 
safe  high  temperatures  only  under  pressure.    The  most  dangerous  spoilage 
bacteria  of  all,  botulinus,  often  lives  through  processing  in  boiling  water. 

The  canning  investigators  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  have 
records  of  canning  experiments  carried  on  for  10  years  —  records  of  over 
4  thousand  cans  and  jars  of  non-acid  vegetables,  meats  and  fish.  About 
35  hundred  of  these  containers  of  food  were  processed  in  the  boiling-water 
bath.    And  almost  half  of  those  showed  signs  of  spoilage  when  they  were 
opened.     In  many  cases  the  whole  lot  of  some  one  food  spoiled.     The  foods 
most  often  lost  were  corn,  lima  beans,  peas,  meats  and  fish. 

But  the  containers  of  non-acid  foods  that  were  canned  under  pressure 
by  the  methods  described  in  the  bulletin  showed  almost  no  spoilage. 

So  for  the  sake  of  health  and  safety  as  well  as  economy,  the  canning 
people  hold  firmly  to  their  rule:     "Can  all  non-acid  vegetables,  meats  and 
fish  under  pressure  —  or  don't  can  them  at  all." 
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And  that  reminds  me  of  a  letter  from  a  home- 
maker  asking  whether  orange  and  tomato  juice  are  of  the  same  value  in 
vitamin  C.     She  writes:     "When  the  price  of  oranges  rises,  as  it  has  this 
summer,  I  serve  my  family  tomato  juice  for  "breakfast  instead  of  orange 
juice.     I  know  that  both  these  juices  are  valuable  for  the  vitamin  C  they 
contain,  but  I  should  like  to  know  whether  they  are  of  equal  value  — 
glass  for  glass." 

Answer:    A  recent  study  made  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  showed 
that  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  vitamin  C,  a  person  must  consume  at  least 
twice  as  much  tomato  juice  as  orange  juice  —  and  usually  3  times  as  much. 
So  when  you  shift  from  orange  to  tomato  juice  for  breakfast,  serve  very 
generous  portions  unless  you  are  sure  that  the  family  will  have  plenty  of 
vitamin  C  in  other  foods  during  the  day. 

"Why, "  asks  a  home-canner  —  "Why  do  the  modern  canning  directions 
all  advise  precooking  vegetables  before  putting  them  in  the  cans  for 
processing? " 

The  canning  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  say  that  precook- 
ing helps  drive  the  air  from  the  vegetables  —  air  that  would  tend  to  dis- 
color them  and  change  their  flavor  during  storage.    Precooking  also  shrinks 
the  vegetable  somewhat  so  that  it  packs  in  the  container  more  easily.  And 
precooking  helps  cut  down  the  time  of  processing  because  the  vegetable 
goes  into  the  can  hot  and  does  not  have  to  warm  up  during  the  processing. 

The  new  edition  of  the  canning  bulletin  explains  this  carefully. 
By  the  way,  the  free  supply  of  this  bulletin  still  holds  out.     If  you  want 
a  copy,  write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C    Ask  for 
Farmers1  Bulletin  Ho.  1762,  called  "Home  Canning  of  Fruits,  "Vegetables, 
and  Meats. 11 

Last  question  comes  from  another  listener  who  values  her  vitamins. 
She  inquires  about  the  garden  foods  that  give  the  most  vitamin  A. 

Answer:     If  you  are  looking  for  vitamin  A,  let  color  be  your  guide. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  of  a  deep  yellow  color  are  the  ones  that 
are  rich  in  vitamin  A  —  such  foods  as  mature  carrots,  deep  yellow  sweet- 
potatoes,  peaches  and  fresh  apricots  and  the  deep  yellow  squashes. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  some  recent  research  on  the 
vitamin  content  of  squashes  showed  that  the  big  Hubbard  squash  with  its 
orange-colored  flesh  was  an  excellent  source  of  vitamin  A.     The  dark- green 
Italian  or  Zucchini  squash  and  the  light-green  summer  squash  were  found  to 
be  much  poorer  sources  of  this  vitamin. 
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